style of the faubourg Saint-Antoine. It held bound books ; in particular, collections of complete works.
To the left was the door by which Clanricard had entered, opening into the hall, and then a long bookcase, no higher than one's chest.
Above this low bookcase was a whole portrait-gallery. Included in it were to be seen Michelet, Hugo, Renan, and other smaller likenesses, among them Vallfcs, Quinet, Blanqui, and Proudhon. Two photographs showed the Auguste Comte monument in the Place de la Sorbonne, and Rodin's Victor Hugo, at the Palais-Royal, Here and there were some reproductions of Constantin-Meunier.
Opposite, above the polished walnut desk, were two fairly large portraits of Gorki and Tolstoi, surmounted by one of Zola. Lower down were portraits of Jaurfcs and Anatole France. On either side of the window were Moli&re and Rabelais. Scattered about were portraits of classical authors, in miniature. On the chimney-piece, between knick-knacks and piles of books, was a very fine bust of a woman, which reminded one of a Gothic saint and whose stone seemed to be old.
Sampeyre wore a medium-length beard, rather full and turning grey. His hair, still thick except at the top of his head, was a confusion of waves, whiter than his beard, at least in pkces. He had very bright eyes, extremely clear, whose colour you did not notice at first. For reading or working, he used glasses, without a cord, which he took off when he was talking to you, and with which, at the risk of breaking the spring, he amused himself by tapping on the back of his left hand or on the cover of a book. He had rather bushy eyebrows, a nose generously designed, and sound but rather yellow teeth. He looked at you straightforwardly, but not in the least with simplicity. He seemed capable, even, of laughing at you.
But the great thing about Sampeyre was his presence. It may have been disagreeable to some people, or at least have embarrassed them, because, by some mysterious process, it upset certain bitter certitudes which they believed